alty, as distinct from his person, before the world. It was
an attitude with which Louis was much in sympathy, and
their quarrels never waxed acrimonious.

But the Dutch were much more troublesome to deal
with than the French. They were, Charles realized, the
great obstacle to English prosperity since they alone stood
between England and mastery of international commerce.
Furthermore Charles disliked them as a nation, for they
were republicans, they were sober, serious people who re-
garded with disapproval the things he liked. Nor could he
forget that during his exile they showed so little respect
for royalty as to forbid him to enter their country.

However, they were not to be despised, and Charles
never made that mistake. Old Oliver, with all his might
and glory, had only been able to defeat them in battle; he
had not been able to wrest any of their trade from them.
Indeed, during the Protectorate, Dutch merchants had in-
creased their commerce considerably at the expense of their
English rivals, and though they had yielded to Cromwell
in politics they had fattened on the distractions of Eng-
land's wars.

They were bankers for the world; they had held almost
a monopoly of the carrying trade until Cromwell passed
a Navigation Act decreeing that English goods must travel
in English bottoms. Charles revived this law, but the
Dutch kept the commerce of the rest of Europe. In the
Orient their chain of trading posts gave them the whip
hand over their rivals, for they alone had systematically
followed up the maritime discoveries of the last century
with an eye to business. They were the great power in
Africa, and their ships skimmed the cream of the South
American trade. Almost everywhere they were in greater
numbers and more strategically placed than the English.
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